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{Fortress of Jam Rood, near Pe shawur.; 


AFGHANISTAN. 


Tue great road from Delhi to India and Persia passes 
through Attok and Peshawur to Caboul. Attok, a 
fortified place of no strength, contains a population 
of about ‘ souls, but its situation on the banks of the 
Indus, the ‘ forbidden river’ of the Hindoos, is one of 
importance, as the river, which is here about two 
hundred and sixty yards wide, is crossed at this place. 
The ordinary passage is by ferry-boats, but an army 
exceeding five thousand men may be transported to 
the western bank of the river with greater facility by 
a bridge of boats. When the late Sir Alexander 
Burnes visited Afghanistan in 1832, Runjeet Sing had 
a fleet of thirty-seven boats at Attok, which were used 





many minor streams. The latter are crossed by little 
bridges, which are usually ornamented by two small 
towers at each end. When Mr. Elphinstone was here 
in 1809, the population of the plain was very great, and 
one of the officers of the expedition took the bearing 
of thirty-two villages, all of which were within a 
circuit of four miles from the height where he was 
stationed. These villages were remarkable for their 
neatness, and were generally surrounded with trees. 
The orchards were rich with a profusion of plum, 
peach, apple, pear, quince, and pomegranate trees. 
At the time of Mr. Elphinstone’s visit the city of 
Peshawur contained a hundred thousand inhabitants, 
and its circumference was about five miles. He 


for the passage of his troops. “The boats are anchored | describes the houses as being generally three stories 
in the stream, a short distance from one another, and | high, and built of unburnt bricks, in wooden framés, 


the communication is completed by planks, and covered 
with mud. .. . Such a bridge can only be thrown 
across the Indus from November to April, on account 
of the velocity of the stream being comparatively 
diminished at that season, and even then the manner of 
fixing the boats seems incredible. Skeleton frame- 
works of wood, filled with stones, to the weight of 
twenty-five thousand pounds, and bound strongly y 
ropes, are let down from each boat, though the dept 
exceeds thirty fathoms, and these are corstantly 
strengthened by others to prevent accidents. Such a 
bridge has been completed in three days, but six isa 
tauch more usual period.” Alexander the Great 
entered India by a bridge of boats across the Indus 
near this very place, and large wicker-baskets were 
used instead of timber frame-work, but with this 
exception the mode of effecting the passage was very 
similar to the one above described. 

Fifty miles west of Attok is the city of Peshawur. 
It is situated in a plain of the same name, of nearly 
circular form, about thirty-five miles across, and is 
watered by three branches of the Caboul river and 
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the lower story being commonly used as a shop; the 
streets as narrow, and sloping on each side towards 
the centre, and unfit for wheel-carriages; and the 
mosques numerous, though the only buildings deserv- 
ing of much notice were the Bala Hissar, a castle of no 
great strength, and a large caravanserail. The shops 
abounded with dried fruit and nuts, bread, meat, boots, 
shoes, saddlery, bales of cloth, hardware, and ready- 
made clothes. The fruiterers’ shops Were amongst the 
handsomest. Greens, curds, water in leathern b 

and various other things were carried about for sale in 
the streets. Mr. Elphinstone describes the crowds in 
the streets as composed of “the people of the town, in 
white turbans, some in large white or dark blue frocks, 
and others in sheepskin cloaks ; Persians and Afghans 
in brown woollen tunics or flowing mantles, and caps 
of black sheepskin or coloured silk; Khyberees with 
the straw sandals, and the wild dress and air of their 
mountains ; Hindoos, uniting the peculiar features and 
manners of their own nation, to the long beard and 
dress of the country ; and Hazaarehs, not more remark- 
able for their conical caps of skin, with the wool 
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appesring like a fringe round the edge, and for their 
broad faces and little eyes, than for their want of the 
beard, which is the ornament of every other face inthe 
city.” In 1835 Runject Sing fraudulently took possés- 
sion of Peshawur, while he was negotiating a treaty 
with the chief. The place is a good deal decayed since 
1809, and Sir Alexander Burnes doubted if, at the 
time of his visit, it contained one-half the hundred 
thousand souls which occupied it when Mr. Elphin- 
stone was there. It now pays a yearly tribute to the 
seikhs. The soil of the Ax is very rich, and is well 
adapted for cultivation by the spade. Three crops 
are gathered in the year, and of barley, reckoning two 
cuttings for horses before it is in ear, they may be said 
to gather five crops. Provisions are cheap and plenti- 
ful, but prices have risen with the decrease of the 
population. Wheat was under 2s. a bushel when Sir 
Alexander Burnes was there; barley less than 1s. ; 
a sheep could be had for 2s., and a bullock for about 
25s. fn one part of the plain a remarkable kind of 
rice is produced which is exported as a luxury to 
Persia, Tartary, and other parts of Central Asia. 
When boiled, the grains are three-fifths of an inch in 
length. The cultivation of the sugar-cane and the 
rearing of silk-worms might be successfully practised. 
The plain of Cohat, which is a subordinate district to 
Peshawur, contains gold, copper, iron, antimony, salt, 
sulphur ; and lastly coal is found. 

The plain of Peshawur is surrounded by hills on all 
sides except the east, and the heat is in consequence 
very great during the summer, but it does not endure 
very long, and the country continues green all the 
year. Some of the common plants remind the tra- 
veller of England. “As we travelled the plain to 
Peshawur,” says Sir Alexander Burnes, “I felt ele- 
vated and happy. Thyme and violets perfume the air, 
and the green sod and clover put us in mind of a dis- 
tant country. The violet has the name of the ‘ Rose of 
the Prophet.’ The dandelion and other familiar 
English plants are common.” Mr. Elphinstone found 
the thermometer stand at 112° and 113° during several 
days in summer, in a large tent artificially cooled. 
Most of the houses are provided with cellars which 
are used as a retreat from the summer heats. But no 
country possesses such diversity of temperature as 
Afghanistan, affected as it is by different degrees of 
elevation, by the neighbourhood of snow-capped moun- 
tains, by deserts over which the winds that blow over 
them in summer become heated, and in winter cold 
to excess. 

To reach Jellalabad from Peshawur, a distance of 
about seventy miles, we enter the valley of Caboul, 
watered by the river of the same name. This valley 
is in some parts about twenty-five miles in breadth, 
and separates the range of Hindoo Koosh from the 
Mountains of Solimaun. The river flows with great 
rapidity through this valley, and is swelled by the 
torrents which empty themselves into it from the 
mountains on each side. People descend it in rafts 
from Jellalabad to the plains of Peshawur, notwith- 
standing the great velocity of the current, and other 
dangers which attend the navigation. There are five 
different routes from Peshawur to Caboul, but the one 
by the Khyber Pass is unsafe on account of the lawless 
habits of the people, though on other accounts it is 

referable. Nadir Shah paid a sum of money to the 

hyberees to secure his passage through this defile. 
The Khyberees consist of three independent tribes, 
and number altogether about one hundred and 
twenty thousand souls. The country which they in- 
habit is situated on the steep side of a lofty mountain, 
descending to bare and rugged hills, and comprising 
some rich but narrow valleys. The extremes of heat 
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ations which do not admit of a free circulation of the 
air, as well as on the naked hills, the heat becomes 
intolerable. The following account of the Khyberees 
and the celebrated Pass which they command is from 
Mr. Elphinstone’s work :—“ The Khyber Pass is about 
twenty-five miles long, over steep ridges, and through 
very narrow defiles. The road is often along the beds 
of torrents, and is extremely dangerous in the event 
of sudden falls of rain in winter. In quiet times the 
Khyberees have stations in different parts of the pass, 
to collect an authorised toll on passengers, but in 
times of trouble théy are all on the alert. If a single 
traveller endeavours to make his way through, the 
noise of his horse’s feet sounds up the long narrow 
valleys, and soon brings the Khyberees in treops from 
the hills and ravines; but if they expect a caravan, 
they assemble in hundreds on the side of a hill, and sit 
patiently with their matchlocks in their hands watchin 
its approach.” It was through this pass that the Bri- 
tish troops marched from Peshawur to Jellalabad. 
The same writer says: “ The Khyberees are lean, but 
muscular men, with long gaunt faces, high noses and 
cheek-bones, and black complexions. They wear, in 
winter at least, dark blue turbans, and long dark blue 
tunics sitting close to the body, but reaching to the 
middle of the lez. They wear neat sandals of straw, 
or the leaf of the dwarf palm; carry matchlocks, with 
a wooden fork attached to the barrel for a rest, swords, 
and short spears ; and have altogether an appearance 
more strange and uncouth than any other Afghans. 
In their valleys they have terraced houses, but in the 
mountains, which they chiefly inhabit in summer, they 
have moveable huts of mat. They come down into 
the low hills in winter, where they chiefly live in caves 
cut out of the. earthy parts of the hills. They are ex- 
tremely impatient of heat. They are excellent marks- 
men, and are reckoned good hill soldiers, though of no 
great account in the plain.” Mr. Elphinstone adds 
that they are the greatest robbers in Afghanistan, are 
utterly destitute of faith or sense of honour, and are 
never employed as escorts. When in the field they 
will plunder the baggage of the army to which they 
belong. 

The town of Jellalabad may be seen from the top of 
a mountain-pass forty miles distant. It is situated in 
a plain about twelve or fifteen miles broad, and sur- 
rounded with lofty mountains on either side. There 
are mountains covered with snow to the north and 
south of the town, which run parallel to one another. 
The Caboul river, which is here about one hundred 
and fifty yards wide, and is not fordable, passes about 
a quarter of a mile north of the town. In summer the 
heat is almost intolerable, and the winds are occasionally 
so pestilential as sometimes to cause the death of persons 
exposed to them. Sir Alexander Burnes describes 
Jellalabad “as one of the filthiest places” he had 
seen in the East. It is a small place, with a permanent 
population of about two thousand people; but in 
winter it is crowded by ten times this number, who 
come from the hills. The bazaar contains about fifty 
shops. The country is subject to earthquakes; 
many shocks were experienced at Jellalabad during 
the present year, and the fortifications which were 
erecting for the purpose of. strengthening the place 
were extensively injured. A large British force is 
now stationed at Jellalabad, but whether it is intended 
to be withdrawn or to be directed towards Caboul 
is not at present known in this country. When the 
force at Caboul was annihilated, the position of the 
garrison at Jellalabad became very hazardous, as it 
was cut off from its supplies, and surrounded by 
enemies ; but from this situation it was relieved by 
the arrival of additional troops, who made their way 





and cold are felt in summer and winter; and in situ- 


through the Khyber Pass. 
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In passing from Jellalabad to Caboul the first place 
which is reached is Bala-bagh, near which, lying 
under the snowy mountains, are the rich gardens that 
produce the seedless pomegranates that are exported 
to India. At Gundamuck, some miles farther, is the 
boundary of the hot and cold countries; and snow is 
said to fall on one side of the rivulet while it rains on 
the other. Although the distance from Jellalabad is 
only twenty-five miles, the wheat is only three inches 
above the ground when the harvest at Jellalabad has 
already commenced. The air is keen, and the forms 
of vegetable life present a wide contrast. Jugduluk 
is the next place reached, and is described by Burnes 
as “a wretched place, with a few caves for a village.” 
The city of Caboul becomes visible from the head of 
the pass of Luta-bund, a distance of twenty-five miles. 
The pass is about six miles long, and the road is 
covered with loose round stones. 

There are three principal commercial routes into 
Afghanistan for British goods, which are brought 
either to Bombay or Calcutta, but in a greater pro- 
portion to the former place. The caravans from each 
place concentrate in the city of Cabou]. The merchants 
from Bengal reach Caboul by the route of the Ganges, 
Delhi, Hansee, Bhawulpoor, Mooltan, and cross the 
Indus at the ferry of Kaheree, above 31° north latitude, 
and thence proceed to Ghiznee, which is about ninety 
miles from Caboul. The Bombay caravan joins this 
route at Bhawulpoor. Merchandize from Bombay is 
also shipped for Kurachee, in Sinde, distant eighteen 
marches from Candahar, and is transported thence to 
Ghiznee. Goods on this line which are not disposed of 
on the route, or which are not intended for the Bokhara 
market, are sent to Herat. The route through Sinde 
to Shikarpoor, not far from the western bank of the 
Indus, is not much frequented, on account of its inse- 
curity. When Sir Alexander Burnes gave these de- 
tails, the great road from India through Attok and 
Peshawur to Caboul was deserted in consequence of 
the heavy duties which the ruler of the Punjab levied 
on merchandize passing through his territories; and 
Peshawur, at the eastern extremity of Afghanistan, 
was at that time supplied with European and Indian 
commodities from Caboul. The Lohanees, a pastoral 
tribe of Afghans, who occupy the country eastward 
from Ghiznee to the Indus, are the principal carriers 
of this trade between India and Caboul. Many of 
them are wealthy, and are in the habit of making their 
purchases in person in the Indian markets. On their 
return they are met by their flocks and families on the 
banks of the Indus, and their merchandize is conveyed 
to Ghiznee by easy marches on their own camels, 
After disposing of their goods at Caboul, they proceed 
to Bokhara. Burnes suggested that the establishment 
of fairs in imitation of the Russians would contribute 
to the extension of British commerce in the countries 
of Central Asia, and the Lohanees would prove valu- 
able auxiliaries in the attainment of this object. 
Bokhara, for example, is a central mart in which the 
merchant may exchange with advantage the produc- 
tions of China, Persia, India, and Caboul. It is sup- 
plied both with Russian and English goods, but the 
taste is decidedly in favour of the latter, and the Rus- 
sians are compelied to supply many articles of British 
manufacture. The extent of her inland navigation 
enables Russia to transport goods by water-carriage to 
the confines of Asia, and the trade:in all weighty com- 
modities will be necessarily engrossed by her; but 
the cheapness of our manufactured stuffs gives us an 
advantage in this distant commercial rivalry; and 
the Ganges and the Indus offer facilities scarcely in- 
ferior to those of the Volga. Sir Alexander Burnes, 
in his ‘ Travels in Bokhara,’ mentions a remark- 
able instance of commercial energy, which shows 





that British manufactures may be circulated in the 
remctest parts of Central Asia to an extent which is 
not generally suspected. The case alluded to was 
that of a merchant whom Sir Alexander met on the 
banks of the Caspian with an investment of China 
sugar-candy, a bulky and not very valuable commo- 
dity. It had been brought from China to Bombay, 
shipped from thence to Bushire in the Persian Gulf, 
and then sent inland to Tehran and the banks of the 
Caspian, where it was a third time embarked; and 
after being relanded at Oka, ten days’ journey from 
Khiva, it would be transported by hired camels be- 
longing to the Toorkmans across the desert to that 
place, and there it would meet the sugar of the British 
West Indies brought by the Russians, thus bringing 
the productions of America and China into compe- 
tition in the centre of Asia. If the reader will take 
the trouble to trace the route from China to Khiva on 
the map, the instance here recorded will certainly 
strike him as a singular proof of mercantile perse- 
verance and enterprise. 





ON COSMORAMAS, DIORAMAS, AND 
PANORAMAS. 


TuHereE are several curious and instructive points in- 
volved in the process of deception whereby a flat 
painted surface is made to represent existing objects, 
When we look at a well-painted picture, bordered with 
a frame and hanging up at the side ofa room, we do 
not mistake the object at which we are looking, because 
there are certain accessories at hand which can only 
pertain to it as a picturé; but if these accessories are 
removed, the mind is more and more prone to be 
deceived in proportion as the artist is skilful. Ifthe 
perspective be accurate, if the colours of the objects 
represented correspond with those observed in nature, 
if the grouping and general arrangement be natural, 
and if attention be paid to the modifying tint which 
results from the state of the Franses tn. at different 
times of the day, the eye will be affected, and through 
it the mind, nearly in the same way as 7 the original 
objects themselves. But in order that this effect may 
be wrought, the eye must not be distracted by other 
objects which can only belong to the picture and not 
to the original. 

« Within the last few years many attempts have been 
successfully made to produce the effect here indicated, 
by removing from the picture all which could tend to 
dispel the illusion under which the senses lie. The 
two words Diorama and Panorama are representatives 
of two of the most successful and pleasing of these 
methods; but there is another, the Cosmorama, which 
may be first noticed, as it depends on a principle some- 
what different from the others. Dr. Arnott, speaking 
of the illusive optical effects of pictures, remarks: 
“Common paintings and prints may be considered as 
parts of a panoramic representation, showing as much 
of that general field of view which always: surrounds 
a spectator, as can be seen by the eye turned in one 
direction, and looking through a window or other 
opening. The pleasure from contemplating these is 
much increased by using a lens.” After describing 
the use of such a Jens in the optical toy called the 
‘diagonal mirror,’ and in the common ‘ puppet-show’ 
of the streets, he proceeds :—‘“ A still more perfect 
contrivance of the same kind has been exhibited for 
some time in London and Paris under the title of 
Cosmorama (from Greek words signifying views of 
the world, because of the great variety of views 
Pictures of moderate size are placed beyond what have 
the appearance of common windows, but of which the 
panes are really large convex lenses fitted to correct 
the errors of appearance which the rw‘ Y of the 
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pictures would else produce. Then by using further 
subordinate contrivances calculated to aid and heighten 
the effects, even shrewd judges have been led to 
suppose the small pictures behind the glasses to be 
very large pictures, while all others have let their 
eyes dwell upon them with admiration, as magical 
realizations of the natural scenesand objects. Because 
this contrivance is cheap and simple, many persons 
affect to despise it ; but they do not thereby show their 
wisdom ; for to have made so perfect a representation 
of objects is one of the most sublime triumphs of art, 
whether we regard the pictures drawn in such true 
perspective and colouring, or the lenses which assist 
the eye in examining them.” 

From the details above given it appears that the 
effect is principally due to the magnifying power of 
the lens, by which the picture is made to appear very 
much larger than it really is. But this same effect is 
obtainable in a considerable degree without a glass by 
making the pictures very large and placing them at 
a corresponding distance. The exhibition of the Dio- 
rama is, in some respects, merely a large painting 

repared in accordance with this principle ; and were 
it not that the Diorama can be seen by many persons 
ata time, and with much ease to the spectators, the 
principle involved does not possess much advantage 
over the Cosmorama. The convenient arrangement 
of the spectators, however, and the masterly skill of 
the painters, caused the Diorama to be universall 
admired on its introduction twenty years ago, oad, 
indeed, from that time to the present. 

The arrangement is somewhat as follows :—Let the 
reader conceive a circular room or rotunda, about 
forty feet in diameter, with two square openings or 
windows communicating with two rooms. At the 
farther end of each room, opposite to the opening, is a 
very large picture, and the ceiling is provided with 
windows or lights susceptible of much change in ar- 
rangement. Within the rotunda is a smaller rotunda 
capable of rotating horizontally round its centre ; it is 
nearly equal in diameter to the outer one, but has 
only one opening instead of two. The ground of the 
inner rotunda is occupied by tiers of gradually rising 
seats for the spectators; and no light can gain admis- 
sion but that which passes through the single aper- 
ture or window. The consequence of this arrangement 
is, that when the opening in the inner rotunda coin- 
cides with one of those in the outer one, the spectator 
can see the picture at the farther end of the open room ; 
but when the inner rotunda is so far turned as to bring 
its aperture away from both those in the outer rotunda, 
all is in darkness. Hence the spectator is allowed to 
see one picture, and then to see the other picture, by the 
platform on which he stands or sits being made to rotate. 

This being the adjustment of parts, the whole illu- 
sive effect depends on the position and character of the 
picture-room. The ceiling, floor, and sides of this 
room are so managed as to be entirely hidden from the 
spectator, who, on looking through the opening, can 
see nothing whatever but the picture, which, really 
about thirty or forty feet distant, appears to be the 
object represented. The spectator being himself nearly 
in darkness, and light being thrown on the picture in 
a decided manner, produces an effect very different 
from that observed in ordinary pictures; and as the 
shutters of the sky-lights are so arranged as to diminish 
or increase the admitted light at pleasure, the change 
from ordinary daylight to sunshine, or from sunshine 
to cloudy weather, or the obscurity of twilight, or the 
various modifications of atmospheric colouring, may be 
imitated with great success. But in addition to these 
effects, others have been produced by making some 
ag of the painting transparent, and throwing on 

rom behind various kinds and intensities and colours 
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of light; and when these two classes of effects are 
combined, viz., those resulting from reflected light 
and those from transmitted light, scenes of extraordi- 
a illusion are often produced. 

urning our attention next to Panoramas, we find 
the illusion to depend on a somewhat different prin- 
ciple. In this case the picture occupies the interior 
surface of a hollow cylinder, while the spectator takes 
up his station on a detached circular platform, covered 
overhead to conceal the skylight, and thus removes 
what would else dispel the illusion. The painter is 
sup to have placed himself in the centre of a 
building, or of a city or country, and to have sketched 
the entire scene around him in all directions, which he 
afterwards transfers to the walls of the circular build- 
ing. Here, however, great difficulties lie in the way; 
for the representations of straight horizontal lines on a 
curved surface, the absence of a fixed ‘ point of sight, 
and the impossibility of lighting every part of the 
cireuit equably, especially when the sun is shining 
strongly towards one part of the picture, call for con- 
siderable tact and judgment. 

Panoramic pictures are said to have been first de- 
vised by Barker about half a century ago; and Mr. 
Burford has of late years produced panoramas which 
have gratified artists and connoisseurs as much as 
mere sight-seers, perhaps more so. The panoramas 
exhibited in Leicester Square within the last ten or 
twelve years have mostly related to celebrated cities, 
or to districts rendered notable by permanent or tem- 

rary association. Among these have been Rome, 

amascus, Acre, Lima, Jerusalem, Bombay, Stirling, 
the Siege of Antwerp, the Cemetery of Pére la Chaise 
at Paris, the Arctic Region of Boothia, &c. 

But perhaps the most extraordinary panorama ever 
painted is that of London, forming the main part of 
the exhibition of the Colosseum, in the Regent's Park. 
Here we have a picture covering no less an area than 
forty thousand square feet of canvas, representing the 
immense world of London as seen from the outer gal- 
leries of St. Paul’s Cathedral. When the upper part 
of the cathedral was being repaired some years ago, 
Mr. Hornor caused a little cabin to be constructed on 
the very summit, where he took up his station, and 
made the sketches from which the painting was after- 
wards executed. The perilous nature of this enter- 
prise threw an air of romance over the whole affair, 
and excited much attention at the time. As the view 
of London from St. Paul’s is more or less extensive 
according as the spectator is stationed in the gallery 
below the dome, in the upper: gallery, or near the 
summit: so did the artist contrive to give three varia- 
tions to the effect of Lis gigantic picture, by causing a 
central tower to be built up in the exhibition-room, 
with galleries at three different heights. Spectators 
were elevated to these galleries by ingenious mecha- 
nism, and then viewed the picture under different 
aspects, according to the gallery which they occupied. 
The boundary of the visible horizon represented on 
the picture is nearly a hundred and thirty miles in 
circumference; and so minute is the pictorial execu- 
tion, that magnifying-glasses are provided for the 
spectator to view the distant can just as in the 
distant contemplation of a natural view. Here, as in 
the case of the Diorama, an attentive observer will see 
that everything is removed which can tend to break 
the spell, to dispel the illusion, under which the senses 
temporarily lie; we are not permitted to see the top 
of the picture, nor the bottom of the picture, nor the 
floor of the great rotunda, nor the skylights; nor are 
any objects allowed to intervene between the spectator 
and the painted wall. We have therefore no standard 
with which to compare the picture, and thus it ceases 
to appear like a picture. 
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(Coventry Pageants.) 


COVENTRY MYSTERIES. 
Tue Miracle Plays of England, whose well-authenti- 
cated antiquity extends as far back as the early part of 
the twelfth century, formed no doubt the foundation 
of the present English Drama. Though rude in con- 
ception, and intended to promote religious feelings in 
at least an equal degree with amusement among the 
people, the delight felt by the spectators in the visible 
representation of events, the approbation with which 
temporal events, existing manners, and human cha- 
racters and passions were received, as by degrees they 
were gradually introduced, produced a taste for the- 
atrical representation, which had probably reached its 
height about the period when the greatest dramatist 
of this or any other country arose to gratify their 
wants by developing with the most consummate art 
and the highest ability the capabilities of the drama. 
These early plays or pageants are therefore objects of 
legitimate curiosity, and we purpose to give a short 
account of the most complete remaining collection 
of them, the ‘ Ludus Coventrie,’ or Coventry Plays, 
(of which the MS. is in the British Museum, and is at 
least as old as the reign of Henry VII.,) for which we 
are indebted to the ‘Penny Cyclopedia.’ These plays, 
we may add, were performed to as late a period 
as 1591. 
The best idea of the groundwork of these plays 
is to be obtained by specifying the subjects of the 





Coventry series, which comprises forty-two pays. 
viz.:—l. ‘The Creation.’ 2. ‘The Fall of Man.’ 
3. ‘The Death of Abel.’ 4, ‘ Noah’s Flood.’ 5, 
‘ Abraham’s Sacrifice.’ 6. ‘Moses and the Two Ta- 
bles.” 7. ‘The Genealogy of Christ.’ 8. ‘ Anna’s 
Pregnancy.’ 9. ‘Mary in the Temple.’ 10. ‘ Mary's 
Betrothment.’ 11. ‘The Salutation and Conception.’ 
12. *Joseph’s Return.’ 13. ‘The Visit to Elizw- 
beth.’ 14. ‘The Trial ch ge oe and Mary.’ 15. ‘The 
Birth of Christ.’ 16. ‘ The Shepherds’ Offering.’ 17. 
(Wanting in the MS.) 18. ‘ Adoration of the Magi.’ 
19. ‘ The Purification.’ 20. ‘ Slaughter of the In- 
nocents.’ 21. ‘Christ disputing in the Temple.’ 
22. ‘The Baptism of Christ.’ 23. ‘ The Temptation.’ 
24. ‘The Woman taken in Adultery.’ 25. * Lazarus.” 
26. ‘Council of the Jews.’ 27. ‘Mary Magdalen.’ 
28. ‘Christ Betrayed.’ 29. ‘Herod.’ 30. ‘The Trial of 
Christ.’ 31. ‘ Pilate’s Wife’s Dream.’ 32. ‘ The Cru- 
cifixion.’ 33. ‘Christ's Descent into Hell.’ 34, 
‘Sealing of the Tomb.’ 35. ‘ The Resurrection.’ 36. 
‘The Three Marys.’ 37. ‘Christ appearing to Mary 
Magdalen.’ 38. ‘The Pilgrim of Emmaus.’ 39. * The 
Ascension.’ 40. ‘Descent of the Holy Ghost.’ 41. 
‘The Assumption of the Virgin.’ 42. ‘ Doomsday.’ 
There is abundant evidence that the Romish eccle- 
siastics, in their first introduction of this kind of repre- 
sentations, especially that part of them relating to the 
birth, passion, and resurrection of Christ, had the 
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perfectly serious intention of strengthening the faith 
of the multitude in the fundamental doctrines of their 
church ; and it seems the less extraordinary that they 
should have resorted to this expedient, when we reflect 
that before the invention of printing, books had no 
existence for the people at large. Bat it is no less 
certain that the repetition of these exhibitions rapilly 
worked upon the popular mind an effect which, it is 
likely, the priestly dramatists themselves had not con- 
templated in the first instance: it developed the 
universally latent passion in the breast of social man 
for spectacle in general, and for dramatic spectacle 
especially, for its own sake. Here, again, was the 
strongest encouragement of all for the clergy to per- 
severe in their dramatic efforts. Finding the lively 
pleasure which the people took in this mode of receiv- 
ing religious instruction, they attempted to add, 
according to their barbarous ability, embellishment 
after embellishment to the simple copies which they 
had originally presented of the most remarkable 

ges of Scripture story, until the profane exhibi- 
tion itself, ‘the miracle play,’ and not the sacred sub- 
ject of it, became the sole object of interest to the 
people who composed the audience at these represen- 
tations, as, also, 1t certainly became the primary object 
of the greater part of the ecclesiastics who took part 
in getting them up. These two facts are shown with 
the utmost clearness by the collective testimony of all 
the contemporary writers who have thrown a general 
light upon the manners of the later middle ages. 

These considerations will sufficiently account for one 
remarkable contrast, amongst others, which the early 
drama of modern Europe presents to the early Greek 
drama, though both flowed directly from a religious 
source ; that while in the latter a groundwork drawn 
from human history was adorned and elevated by 
mythological intermixtures ; in the middle-age drama, 
on the contrary, the basis or substratum was religious, 
but soon became so much overlaid with allusions to 
actual life, and with sketches of manners, and even of 
character, drawn from the actual society, as to leave 
scarcely a trace of that solemnity which must in the 
beginning have been intended to characterize the 
performance. The proclamation of the Chester plays, 
which was read over in various parts of the city on St. 
George’s day, before the commencement of the per- 
formances, expressly excuses the introduction of “some 
things not warranted by any writ,” on the ground that 
it was done “to make sport” and to “ glad the hearers.” 
The dialogue in these productions was, for the most 
part, extremely rude and inartificial ; and as to plot, 
they cannot properly be said to have had any. It is 
not until the middle of the sixteenth century that we 
arrive ata a play having anything approach- 
ing to a regularly constructed dramatic action. In 
this respect the series of plays which we have been 
considering should rather described as a series of 
shows or pageants exhibited in succession, but without 
any artificial connection. Each of these detached 
divisions of the representation was indeed commonly 
called a “pageant;” and each succeeding play or 
pageant of the series was supported by a new set of 
performers. Thus, to get up one of these extensive 
sets of plays, it was necessary to provide and prepare 
a large number of actors; and here we see one mani- 
fest reason why this longer class of performances was 
almost wholly confined, in England as well as on the 
Continent, to the larger cities. 

The seasons for exhibiting the grand scriptural plays 
were chiefly the Christmas and the Whitsun holidays. 
The getting up and acting of these in the great cities 
early devolved upon the trading companies, each guild 
undertaking a portion of the performance and sustain- 





ing a share of the expense. The authentic information 
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regarding the exhibition of the Corpus Christi plays 
at Coventry extends from the year 1416 to 159], dur- 
ing the whole of which period there is no indication 
that the clergy in any way co-operated. The pieces 
were acted on temporary erections of timber, called 
scaffolds or siages, and it appears that in some instances 
they were placed upon wheels, in order that they might 
be removed from one part to another of a large town, 
and so the plays might be repeated successively in 
various quarters. Some of the Chester pieces required 
the employment of two, and even of three scaffolds, 
besides other contrivances: the street also must have 
been used, as several of the characters enter and go 
out on horseback. The same remark is applicable 
both to the Widkirk and the Coventry plays. In the 
latter, indeed, “the place” and “the mid place” are 
mentioned as the scene of part of the action; and it is 
evident from some of the stage directions, that two, 
three, and even four scaffolds were erected round a 
centre, the performers proce >ding, as occasion required, 
from one stage to another across “the mid place.” 

We will now add the following vivid description of 
the performance of one of these plays, giving at the 
same time a more distinct notion of the manner in 
which the subjects were treated, from Mr. C. Knight's 
‘William Shakspere: a Biography :’— 

The morning of Corpus Christi comes, and soon 
after sunrise there is stir in the streets of Coventry. 
The old ordinances for this solemnity require that the 
Guilds should be at their posts at five o'clock. There 
is to be a solemn procession—formerly, indeed, after 
the performance of the pageant—and then, with hun- 
dreds of turches burning around the figures of our 
Lady and St. Jonn, candlesticks and chalices of silver, 
banners of velvet and canopies of silk, and the mem- 
bers of the Trinity Guild and the Corpus Christi Guild 
bearing their crucifixes and candlesticks, with person- 
ations of the angel Gabriel lifting up the hly, the 
twelve apostles, and renowned virgins, especially St. 
Catherine and St. Margaret. The Reformation has, 
of course, destroyed much of this ceremonial ; and, 
indeed, the spirit of it has in great part evaporated. 
But now, issuing from the many ways that lead to the 
Cross, there is heard the melody of harpers and the 
voice of minstrelsy; trumpets sound, banners wave, 
riding-men come thick from their several halls; the 
mayor and aldermen in their robes, the city servants 
in proper liveries, St. George and the Dragon, and 
Herod on horseback. The bells ring, boughs are 
strewed in the streets, tapestry is hung out of the win- 
dows, officers in scarlet coats struggle in the crowd 
while the procession is marshalling. The crafts are 
getting into their ancient order, each craft with its 
streamers and its men in harness. There are ‘ Fysshers 
and Cokes,—Baxters and Milners,—Bochers,—Whi - 
tawers, and Glovers,—Pynners, Tylers, and Wrightes, 
—Skynners, — Barkers,— Corvysers,— Smythes,— We- 
vers,— Wirdrawers, —Cardemakers, Sadelers, Peyn- 
tours and Masons,—Gurdelers,—Taylours, Walkers, 
and Sherman,—Deysters,—Drapers,—Mercers,’* At 
length the procession is arranged. It parades tlirough 
the principal lines of the city, from Bishopgate on the 
north to the Grey Friars’ Gate on the south, and from 
Broadgate on the west to Gosford Gate on the east. 
The crowd is thronging to the wide area on the north 
of Trinity Church and St. Michael’s, for there is the 

geant to be first performed. There was a high 

ouse or carriage which stood upon six wheels; it is 
divided into two rooms, one above the other. In the 
lower room were the performers; the upper was the 
stage, This ponderous vehicle was painted and gilt, 
surmounted with burnished vanes and streamers, and 
decorated with imagery; it was hung round with cur- 


* Sharp's ‘ Dissertation,’ page 160. 
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tains, and a painted cloth presented a picture of the 
subject that was to be performed. This simple stage 
bad its machinery, too; it was fitted for the represen- 
tation of an earthquake or a storm; and the pageant 
in most cases was concluded in the noise and flame of 
fireworks. It is the pageant of the company of Shear- 
men and Tailors which is now to be performed,—the 
subject, the Birth of Christ and Offering of the Magi, 
with the Flight into Egypt and Murder of the Inno- 
cents. The eager multitudes are permitted to crowd 
within a reasonable distance of the car. There isa 
moveable scaffold erected for the more distinguished 
spectators. The men of the Guilds sit firm on their 
horses. Amidst the sound of harp and trumpet the 
curtains are withdrawn, and Isaiah appears, prophesy- 
ing the blessing which is to come upon the earth. 
Gabriel announces to Mary the embassage upon which 
he is sent from Heaven. Then a dialogue between 
Mary and ee ay and the scene changes to the field 
where shepherds are abiding in the darkness of the 
night—a night so dark that they know not where their 
sheep may be ; they are cold.and in great heaviness. 
Then the siar shines, and they hear the song of ‘ Gloria 
in excelsis Deo.’ A soft melody of concealed music 
hushes even the whispers of the Coventry audience ; 
and three songs are sung, such as may abide in the 
remembrance of the people, and be repeated by them 
at their Christmas festivals. ‘The first the shepherds 
sing :’— 
« As I rode out this enders* night, 

Of three jolly shepherds I saw a sight, 

And all about their fold a star shone bright ; 

They sang terly, terlow : 

So merrily the shepherds their pipes can blow.” 


There is then a song ‘ the women sing :’— 


* Lully, lulla, you little tiny child; 
By, by, lully, lullay, you little tiny child : 
By, by, lully, lullay. 


O sisters two, how may we do 

For to preserve this day 

This poor youngling, for whom we do sing 
By, by, lully, lullay? 


Herod the king, in his raging, 
Charged he hath this day 

His men of might, in his own sight, 
All young children to slay. 


That woe is me, poor child, for thee, 
And ever mourn and say, 

For thy parting neither say nor sing 
By, by, lully, lullay.” 


The shepherds again take up the song :— 


« Down from heaven, from heaven so high, 
Of angels there came a great company, 
With mirth, and joy, and great solemnity : 
They sang terly, terlow : 
So merrily the shepherds their pipes can blow.” 


The simple melody of these songs has come down to 
us; they are part songs, each having the treble, the 
tenor, and the bass.¢ The star conducts the shepherds 
to the ‘crib of poor repast,’ where the child lies; and 
with a simplicity which is highly characteristic, one 
presents the child his pipe, the second his hat, 
and the third his mittens. Prophets now come, who 
declare in lengthened rhyme the wonder and the 


blessing :-— 


* Enders nght—last night. 

+ This very curious Pageant, essentially different from the 
same portion of Scripture-history in the ‘ Laudus Coventria,’ is 
printed entire in Mr. Sharp's ‘ Dissertation,’ as well as the score 


of these songs. 





* Neither in hails nor yet in Lowers 
Born would he not be, 
Neither in castles nor yet. in towers 
That seemly were to see.” 


The messenger of Herod succeeds; and very curious 
it is, and characteristic of a period when, the king’s 
laws were delivered in the language of the Conqueror, 
that he speaks in French. This circumstance would 
carry back the date of the play to the reign of Edward 
III., though the language is occasionally modernized. 
We have then the three kings with their gifts. They 
are brought before Herod, who treats them courteously, 
but is inexorable in his cruel decree. Herod rages in 
the streets ; but the flight into Egypt takes place, and 
then the massacre. The address of the women to the 
pitiless soldiers, imploring, defying, is not the least 
curious part of the performance ; for example— 


“ Sir knightes, of your courtesy, 
This day shame not your chivalry, 
But on my child have pity,” 


is the mild address of one mother. Another raves— 


“ He that slays my child in sight, 
If that my strokes on him may light, 
Be he squire or knight, 
I hold him but lost.” 


The fury of a third is more excessive :— 


* Sit he never so high in saddle, 
But I shall make his brains addle, 
And here with my pot ladle 
With him will I fight.” 


We have little doubt that he who described the horrors 
of a siege,— 
“ Whiles the mad mothers with their howls confus‘d 
Do break the clouds, as did the wives of Jewry 
At Herod's bloody-hunting slaughtermen,’*— 


had heard the howlings of the women in the Coventry 
pageant. And so ‘fynes lude de taylars and scharmen.’ 

The pageants thus performed by the Guilds of Co- 
ventry were of various subjects, but all scriptural. 
The Smiths’ pageant was the Crucifixion ; and most 
curious are their accounts, from 1449 till the time of 
which we are speaking, for expenses of helmets for 
Herod and cloaks for Pilate; of tabards for Caiaphas 
and gear for Pilate’s wife; of a staff for the Demon, 
and a beard for Judas. There are payments, too, toa 
man for hanging Judas and for cock-crowing. The 
subject of the Cappers’ pageant was the Resurrection. 
They have charges for making the play-book and 
pricking the songs; for money. spent at the first 
rehearsal and the second rehearsal ; for supper on the 
play-day, for breakfasts and for dinners. The subject 
of the Drapers’ pageant was that of Doomsday; and 
one of their articles of machinery sufficiently explains 
the character of their performance— A link to set the 
world on fire,’ following ‘Paid for the barrel for the 
earthquake.’ We may readily believe that the time 
was fast approaching when such pageants would no 
longer be tolerate. It is more than probable that the 
performances of the Guilds were originally subordi- 
nate to those of the Grey Friars; perhaps devised and 
supported by the parochial clergy.t But when the 
Church became opposed to such representations— 
when, indeed, they were incompatible with the spirit 
of the age—it is clear that the efforts of the laity to 
uphold them could not long be successful. ey 


* Henry V., Act 111., Scene 11. 

+ It is clear, we think, that the pageants performed by the 
Guilds were altogether different from the ‘ Ludus Coventriz," 
which Dugdale expressly tells us were performed by the Grey 
Friars. 
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would be certainly performed without the reverence 
which once belonged to them. Their rude action and 
simple language would be ridiculed; and when the 
feeling of ridicule crept in, their nature would be 
altered, and they would become essentially profane.” 





ON RIVERS, GEOGRAPHICALLY CON- 
SIDERED. 
(Continued from page 360.) 


Tre rivers which drain the countries between 30° N, 
latitude and those in which the mean temperature of 
the winter season does not rise above 30°, are subject 
to occasional inundations, But these overflowings 
occur only in those rivers whose upper course lies 
within mountain-ranges which are covered with snow 
for a considerable part of the year. In such cases, 
while the snow covers the more elevated portion of 
the mountain-ranges, a sudden change in the wea- 
ther, which produces a warm wind, brings great vo- 
lumes of vapours, which, falling in abundant rain, 
soon dissolve the snow, and the mountain-streams 
pour down their waters with increased volume and 
velocity. As soon as the waters reach a level tract, it 
is inundated. As these inundations often take place 
unexpectedly, they cause great damage. Thus we 
find that some valleys in the Ozark Mountains, in the 
United States of America, are almost uninhabitable, 
owing to the sudden inundations to which the rivers 
of that mountain-region are subject. Many rivers, 
however, never inundate the adjacent country, unless 
a heavy gale of wind should blow directly up the 
river, and drive the sea into it with great force. Such 
inundations are very sudden, and sometimes also ex- 
tensive, but they are of short duration. 

In adverting to the advantages which a country 
derives from its rivers, we must first observe that the 
water is extensively used for the purposes of domestic 
economy. It is much purer than that of wells; for, 
with the exveption of a few which are salt or brackish, 
river water contains only earthy particles in suspen- 
sion, which may easily be separated by filtration, and 
which are deposited as a sediment when the water is 
left to stand for a short time. The water of wells ge- 
nerally contains a small quantity of some mineral in 
chemical combination. The water of rivers is nearly 
equal to rain water for all domestic purposes. Rivers 
accordingly supply water for the consumption of large 
cities, as in the case of the New River, which supplies 
a large part of London, and the Schuylkill, which sup- 
plies Philadelphia. Many rivers also supply abun- 
dance of food. The upper courses of rivers are gene- 
rally inhabited by a small number of species of fish, 
and the whole amount is not great. But towards 
their mouths the number both of species and indi- 
viduals increases. The importance of a river fishery 
may be estimated when we consider the quantity of 
salmon which is taken in the rivers of Britain, or of 
the beluga and sturgeon which are caught in the 
neighbourhood of Astrakhan. Many rivers, which are 
not adapted to the purposes of navigation, are con- 
verted into,powerful instruments for assisting the in- 
craw of a country by the moving-power which they 
supply for mills and other heavy machinery. The 
advantage of such a natural moving-power primarily 
determines the seat of manufactures, as was the case 
in South Lancashire, where this advantage is combined 
with abundance of coal. The Atlantic states of North 
America are generally provided with abundance of 
streams, a circumstance which favours the establish- 
ment of manufactures. 

The greatest advantages, however, which a country 
derives from its rivers are the facilities which they 
supply for conveying the produce of agriculture and 
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of manufacturing industry to distant parts at a mode- 
rate expense. In this respect the rivers may be com- 
pared to the arteries and veins of the human body, 
which diffuse life and strength through all parts. Na- 
vigable rivers vivify, maintain, and excite the efforts 
of human industry. In many countries, where roads 
ate neglected, it is estimated that the transport of 
goods by land is four timies as expensive as that by 
means of navigable rivers, and thus many heavy and 
bulky commodities could not be brought to market 
but for the cheap conveyance of rivers. In consider- 
ing the capatity of a river for navigation, two cir- 
cumstances mainly ‘require notice—how far seafaring 
vessels may ascend, and how far the river is navigable 
for river boats. 

Seafaring vessels can ascend many rivers as far as 
the tides extend. Indeed some rivers, as the Ama- 
zonas, may be navigated by large vessels to a much 
greater distance than the tide ascends, but in others 
the waters become shallow long before the limit of 
tide-water is reached. Still high tides facilitate the 
navigation of rivers by large vessels, not only by pro- 
ducing a current contrary to that of the river, but also 
by temporarily increasing the depth of water, so that 
vessels can pass over shallows and sandbanks which 
at low tides are nearly or quite dry. This is fre- 

uetitly the case in rivers where the tides rise more 
than twelve feet. The tides in rivers are not of equal 
duration, as is the case in most parts of the sea; but 
the ebb tides frequently Jast twice as long as the flow- 
ing tides. At Rotterdam the tide flows for about four 
hours and five minutes, but the ebb lasts seven hours 
and fifty-five minutes. The Meerwede at Dordrecht 
flows against the current of the river for three hours 
and fifty-one minutes, and with it eight hours and nine 
minutes. This difference is easily explained when 
the force of the river current is taken into account. 
The same circumstance explains the difference in the 
velocity of the ebbing and flowing tide. Between the 
North Sea and Hamburgh the flowing tide takes five 
minutes to run up a mile, but the ebb tide performs 
the same distance in less than four minutes. But it is 
difficult to explain the well-established fact that the 
tides advance much farther into a river than might be 
expected. When the tide at the mouth of a river rises 
four feet, we might ye that it would advance 
only to such a point in the river where the surface is 
four feet above the sea, but it has been ascertained 
that it advances farther. It seems that the volume of 
water which is carried up by the tide is pushed on- 
wards by the mass behind it, and carried to a greater 
distance than the inclination of the river bed would 
seem to allow. It has also been observed, that during 
the flowing of the tide the surface of the water in the 
river presents a somewhat convex form, the water 
along the banks being a little lower than in the middle 
of the river, and that during the ebb the contrary 
takes place. The flowing tide raises the water from 
below, and thus sooner affects the main body of the 
river, where it has more room to operate, than the 
water near the margin. In accordance with this ex- 
planation, it is observed that the flowing tide is per- 
ceptible in the middle, while it is still ebbing along 
the banks, and that vessels which are at anchor near 
the banks are turned round before the water on the 
surface of the river near the banks begins to flow up- 
ward. [To be continued.) 





Bears Fishing.—During the height of the fishing season the 
salmon are so plentiful in all the rivers and creeks of Kamt- 
chatka, that the bears catch them with the greatest ease; and 
will then only eat of the heads and backs, The Kamtchadalcs 
say that a large bear will spoil from twenty-five to thirty fish of 
a night. As the season advances, and the fish get scarcer, the 
bears become less choice in their food.—Dobell’s Kamtchatha 
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